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STATEMENT REGARDING 


“Stt-In” 


Demonstrations 


To: MEMBERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


For Additional Copies of this Statement Regarding "Sit-In" 
Demonstrations, Write: Department of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
222 South Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


The non-violent sit-in demonstrations are the hallmark of a new era 
the struggle for civil rights in the United States. Christians should 
t overlook the significance of this new movement to gain full civil 
hts immediately for Negroes. Because of the importance of this new 
velopment every Christian, every church, ought to consider the im- 
cations of this new non-violent movement. 


The statement printed below is an effort to interpret the sit-in dem- 
strations and their non-violent character. It was prepared originally 
the Department of Social Welfare and submitted for approval to 
> Board of Trustees of The United Christian Missionary Society. The 
ard of Trustees discussed and revised the original statement. It is 
w presented to the churches for their consideration. 


BACKGROUND 
Since February 1, 1960, more than 1,500 students both 


gro and white have been imprisoned, fined, often insulted 
d in some cases beaten as they have participated in “sit-in” 
monstrations designed to register their protest against segre- 
ted lunch counters, libraries and similar facilities. These are 
course only a few of the thousands of students who have 
rticipated in the “sit-ins” and in sympathy actions by other 
ung people and adults who have picketed chain stores 
lose policies are marked by racial discrimination. 

The “sit-in” demonstrations have been conducted with a 
xximum of orderliness, restraint, dignity and lack of vio- 
ice. In the few instances where violence has attended them 
has almost uniformly been initiated by groups of whites 
io have attempted to provoke the demonstrators with epi- 
‘ts, minor harrassments such as burning the “sit-inners” 
th cigarette butts and, at times, physical brutality. 
Though the initial acts of the “sit-in” movement in North 
rolina were more or less unpremeditated—and the early 
ponse to them on the part of youth in other parts of the 
mtry characterized by a high degree of spontaneity—there 
; developed now a rather extensive and well organized 
tern of “training groups” dedicated to guiding students 
1 others who wish to participate in witnessing against segre- 
ion in the procedures and philosophy of non-violence. 
ich of this is religiously motivated and many of the “train- 
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ing sessions” are conducted in churches. 

A partial list of cities in which “sit-ins” or sympathy strikes 
have already occurred includes the following: Greensboro, 
Durham, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, Fayetteville, Raleigh, 
Elizabeth City, High Point, Concord, Henderson and Shelby, 
North Carolina; Orangeburg, Florence, Sumpter, Greenville 
and Rock Hill, South Carolina; Hampton, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Richmond, Suffolk, Newport News, and Petersburg, 
Virginia; Deland, Tallahassee, Tampa, Miami, Sarasota and 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; New York, New York; Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; New Haven, Connecticut; Baltimore, Maryland; Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, Alabama; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Atlanta, Georgia; Bluefield, West Virginia; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; New Orleans, Louisiana; Cincinnati 
and Xenia, Ohio, and Houston, Texas. 


Church Groups Speaking On This Subject Are Saying... 
In Raleigh, North Carolina, 46 white ministers and 13 Negro 
ministers of the city have said: 

“That we commend students and all other persons 
who use orderly and non-violent means in a forgiving 
spirit to express their views on the practice of discrim- 
ination.” 

Chapel Hill Ministers—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
said in a joint statement: 

“We commend the leaders of these current protests 
for their dedication to the principles of Non-Violence. 
We believe that the right to protest in this fashion is a 
right generally recognized in our society—both by our 
laws and our ‘sense of fair play.” Those who exercise 
this right peaceably deserve the full protection of our 
law enforcement agencies.” 

The Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Meth- 
odist Church has said: 

“We commend participating students for the dignified 
non-violent manner in which they have conducted them- 
selves. . . . Students should be free to exercise in their 
personal Christian responsibilities. Methodist institutions 
should not penalize students who do so.” 

The Presbyterian Outlook, published in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has come out wholeheartedly in favor of the “sit-ins.” 

The Division of Racial Minorities and the Division of 
Christian Citizenship of the Protestant Episcopal Church ob- 
served: 

“Certain laws so degrade the individual that they 
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(Continued from page 1) has so well summarized the legal aspects of the “sit-in” pro- 


threaten the dignity of law itself. The remarkable char- tests that there is little point in doing more than quoting its 
acteristic of most of the ‘sit-in’ protests has been the statement. It says: 
orderly way in which they have been conducted.” “The legal issues raised by the ‘sit-in’ protests are still 
In San Antonio, Texas, a Disciples minister, C. Don Baugh, cloudy, and will remain so until they have been tested 
Executive Director of the San Antonio Council of Churches, through the courts, despite widespread opinion that they 
took the lead in calling together civic leaders and businessmen simply constitute lawless acts against public order. Some. 
to eliminate segregated eating facilities when the city was of the legal questions presented are matters of local or 
faced with the threat of “Sit-ins.” state law only, and involve such matters as the scope and. 
Religious News Service reported that at Nashville, Tennes- meaning of statutory language, the applicability of the: 
See common law rule that innkeepers and common carriers: 
“Faculty members of Vanderbilt University’s College are obliged to serve everyone who applies for service, or 
of Art and Sciences and its Divinity School swiftly de- the right of a proprietor to order patrons from the prem- 
clared their opposition to dismissal of a Negro Methodist ises although their original entry was lawful and author- 
theological student for leading anti-segregation ‘sit-in’ ized. Most of the protests thus far have involved ‘sit-ins’ 
demonstrations in Nashville stores. in lunch counters and restaurants. Such establishments: 
“In two separate statements—signed by 127 out of have traditionally been held not to be subject to the 
180 Arts and Science faculty members and 14 of 16 common law duties of innkeepers, and are generally con- 
Divinity school professors—the educators deplored the sidered free to refuse service to whomever they please.” 


expulsion of James Lawson, 32, a senior in the inter- 
denominational seminary.” 
The National Student Christian Federation in writing to its 
members says: 

“One reason for drawing this to your attention is: (1) 
to remind you that as Christian students we are inevita- 
bly involved, and (2) that many of the students involved 
in the demonstrations while professing to be Christians 
consider themselves to be outside the camp of either 
church or society. With reference to the church we again 
and again receive evidence that there is a growing im- 


atience about the continued segregation of the churches, 
P Site : serious legal problems. It has been held that the use of 
and a growing feeling that the churches are not taking 


; : eae é state courts to enforce private restrictive covenants whicH 
seriously the demand for racial justice and racial equal- : ; 
ity.” attempt to exclude certain races from the ownership oi 


: : real property is ‘state action,’ since the int nti ft 

Though it seems probable that during the summer there P ee : : : Men hong 

; pei the state judiciary is sufficient action by the state to fall 
will be some slackening of the growth of the “sit-in” move- 


: : within the Constitutional prohibition.* D 
ment, all that one can learn of it points toward renewed and prohubition | Tits. aa 


Sevan Rea state judicial machinery to enfor iscrimi 
greatly increased activity in the fall. Meanwhile, cases of indi- ne ee sa a 7 a ne eS aa 
. eos M4 ” - 5 1 n 1 
vidual “sit-in” protesters are being taken to court in dozens P P . ae 


ee inatory use of private property, whether in an action 
brought by the proprietor or by the state for violation 
of criminal trespass or similar statutes, may soon be 
challenged as state action taken in contravention of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
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“On the other hand, such protests may raise as yet un+ 
decided issues under the United States Constitution. It is: 
well established that the prohibitions of the Fourteenthh 
Amendment concerning equal protection of the law and 
the right not to be denied life, liberty or property withou 
due process of law are prohibitory only against suchl 
action as may fairly be said to be that of one of the states 
of the union. Such prohibitions are not applicable tc4 
merely private conduct, however wrongful or discrim-~ 
inatory.” 

“Nevertheless, the definition of ‘state action’ raises 
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Entered as second class mail matter September mate determination of which may differ from thai 

2 ek - Spiel one Indiana, under the Act reached in a case arising out of a restaurant sit-in. 

e “It is conceivable that questions of free speech an 
Editorial Staff: Barton Hunter, Lewis H. Deer, 


ea ee ee assembly may be raised. While these rights cannot De 
Ge Laan? Bachna! suppressed under the guise of the maintenance of ordet 


ik ; : : *See, E. G., State v. Clyburn, 247 N.C. 455, 101 S.E. 2n é 
The opinion and points of view expressed in the Negroes sought service in the white section of an ice Sess pede ae ea refed 
publication are those of the editors and do service and ordered out, and arrested when they refused to leave. The Supreme Coutkl 
Sot necessarily represent The United of North Carolina sustained their conviction on a charge of trespass. : 
Chaiigs Missionary Society. “Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883). 


*Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948). 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


The spy plane incident and the breakup of the Summit Conference have been cruel blows to the world’s 
hopes for peace. They demonstrate the urgent need to put world affairs on a more stable, less dangerous 
basis through world disarmament under law. (See page 4.) On May 20 an FCNL Action Bulletin, “After 
the Summit— What?” was sent to subscribers on our Foreign Policy Action list. If you are a Newsletter 
subscriber, you may request to be on the mailing list for Action Bulletins at no additional cost. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Congress is to adjourn before the Party Conventions in July it has less than six weeks to act on 


ie following important bills: 


' Strengthen World Court 


resolution, S. Res. 94, by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
hich has been strongly supported by President Eis- 
ihower is still pending before the Senate Foreign Re- 
tions Committee. The proposal would remove the 
elf-judging” clause which allows the United States 
judge whether a case before the International Court 
Justice falls within U.S. domestic jurisdiction, rather 
an letting the Court decide that question. 


n May 26 the Senate failed to ratify a treaty to let 
e World Court settle international sea disputes pri- 
arily because it did not include a “self-judging” clause. 
1e vote was 49-30 in support of the Treaty, but 53 
firmative votes were needed for a two thirds majority. 


‘ Approve Antarctica Treaty 


1e Senate Foreign Relations Committee has not yet 
Id hearings on the Antarctica treaty submitted to it 
‘bruary 15. The treaty signed by 12 nations, includ- 
g the Soviet Union, prohibits nuclear weapons tests 
id other military activity in that area. 


| Approve More Money for Disarmament 


lis year the State Department asked for funds for 
‘e additions to its 57-man disarmament staff and re- 
rated its request of last year for $400,000 for dis- 
mament studies. The House Appropriations Com- 
ittee did not approve either request. 


1e State Department Appropriations bill is now before 
Senate Subcommittee headed by Sen. Lyndon B. 
hnson. He has indicated his desire to take personal 
arge of the hearings in June. The Subcommittee ac- 
m may give one indication of Sen. Johnson’s views 
disarmament. 
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Set Up Peace Institute 


Several proposals are pending to create an agency to 
study the technical, political, economic and other as- 
pects of disarmament. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, Rep. 
Charles F. Bennett and others have introduced bills, 
S. 2989, H.R. 9305, to establish a National Peace 
Agency. Sen. John F. Kennedy, Mass., has urged an 
Arms Control Research Institute, S. 3173. 


Approve Disarmament Resolution 


A resolution, H. Con. Res. 393, by Rep. Clement J. Za- 
blocki, Wis., to reaffirm U.S. intention to devote a sub- 
stantial portion of savings from disarmament to “works 
of peace” is still awaiting floor action. A companion 
resolution by Sen. Humphrey, S. Con. Res. 48, has 
already been passed by the Senate. 


Oppose “Preemptive” War 


The House Appropriations Committee in its Report on 
military appropriations, H. Rept. 1561, page 8, seemed 
to approve the concept of “preemptive war.” It said 
“In the final analysis, to effectively deter a would-be 
aggressor, we should maintain our armed forces in 
such a way and with such an understanding that should 
it ever become obvious that an attack upon us or our 
allies is imminent, we can launch an attack before the 
aggressor has hit either us or our allies.” This profound 
shift away from the policy that the United States would 
never initiate a nuclear war was greeted with satisfac- 
tion by Time magazine in its lead story of May 9. 


Rep. William H. Meyer, Vt., questioned George H. 
Mahon, chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, about the Report on the House floor. Mr. 
Mahon said the Committee was not endorsing “pre- 
emptive” or “preventive” war. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Comittee and the Senate have an opportunity now 
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“Did You Fellows Get All the News From Paris?” 


to clarify the ambiguous House action and repudiate 
the dangerous “preemptive” war doctrine. 


The $39.3 billion military appropriations bill was 
passed by the House May 5, 377-3, with Byron Johnson, 
Colo., Randall S. Harmon, Ind., and Ken Hechler, W. 
Va., voting in opposition. 


i Disapprove Germ and Gas War 


Resolutions by Reps. Robert Kastenmeier and James 
Roosevelt (H.Con.Res. 433, 438) to reaffirm Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy against using chemical 
and bacteriological weapons first are still bottled up in 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


The Departments of State and Defense have filed re- 
ports opposing the Resolutions. These reports do not 
seem in accord with President Eisenhower’s January 
13 comment that “so far as my instinct is concerned, 
[it] is to not start such a thing as that first.” 


Oppose Japan Security Treaty 


The Senate is expected to consider the U.S.-Japan Se- 
curity Treaty before adjournment, although hearings 
have not yet been held by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Japanese House of Representatives ap- 
proved the Treaty on May 20 over strong opposition. 


Japanese Friends have opposed the Treaty because it 
(1) is in opposition to the principle of the Japanese 
Constitution renouncing war and the threat or use of 
force; (2) encourages the reemergence of militarism 
from which the Japanese and others have suffered so 
much; (3) moves away from negotiation and disarma- 
ment; and (4) makes it difficult for Japan to become 
a bridge between East and West. 


M Oppose Restrictive Passport Bills 


A number of bills to restrict the right to travel, includ- 
ing one already passed by the House, are pending 
before Senate Committees. These bills grow out of the 
1958 Supreme Court decision that the Government has 
no authority to inquire into the beliefs and associations 
of applicants. The present system, which provides con- 
siderable freedom of travel, has been in operation for 
some two years without serious consequences; and 
there would seem to be little urgency to tighten the 
passport law at this time. 


Approve Economic Aid; Cut Military 
Assistance 


Early in May the House and Senate agreed that foreign 
aid authorizations for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 should not exceed $4,086,300,000. This ceiling is 
only 2% less than the President requested, but some 
Congressmen have already indicated that they will 
take a “meat ax” to the appropriation bill which ac- 
tually provides the money for foreign aid programs. 
This bill is still before the Committees. 
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' HERBLOCK in 
The Washington Post—— 


Authorization Act 


e provides for the use of $10,000 of technical assist 
ance funds for a study of the “advisability and practi 
cability” of establishing a Point Four Youth Corps; 


e encourages the President to deny aid to countrie 
that engage in economic warfare (this is aimed 4 
United Arab Republic); affirms the willingness of thi 
United States to participate in the Indus Basin Deve: 
opment; provides for an East-West Cultural Center & 
Hawaii; authorizes a study of a similar center in Puert! 
Rico. 


Weaknesses of Act include 


e undue emphasis on military aid and defense sujj 
port; some two-thirds of the foreign aid program 6 
$2.7 billion is allocated to these programs; 


e a 9% cut in the President’s request for funds fa 
relief and rehabilitation of refugees; this includes — 
$2,000,000 cut in the Palestinian program, and 

$200,000 cut in contributions to the UN High Cont 
missioner for Refugees; :| 


qd 


¢ continuation of Development Loan Fund and techn 
cal assistance on a short-term basis. According to St 

J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of the Foreign Relatior 
Committee, the foreign aid program “cannot long sul 
vive many more annual authorizations.” 5 | 


M Authorize Participation in IDA 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has recent 
approved a bill, S. 3074, authorizing the President 
accept membership in the International Developme 
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ssociation and subscribe $320,000,000 to its capital 
ind. A similar measure is still pending in the House 
anking and Currency Committee. 


* Aid World Refugee Year 


pril 4, the House passed H.J.Res. 397 authorizing the 
imission of an estimated 6,000 refugee- escapees over 
le next two years. This measure has been dismissed 
y the New York Times as “paltry.” 


he Senate Judiciary Committee has not yet acted on 
-J-Res. 397, or any other refugee legislation. Sen. 
homas J. Dodd’s bill, S. 3513, would liberalize H.]J. 
es. 397 by extending the program to three years and 
roviding for the admission of 500 handicapped refu- 
ses and 4,000 other displaced persons who could not 
ialify for admission under H.J.Res. 397. 


‘ Curb “Influence Peddling’’ 


House-passed bill, H.R. 10959, which attempts to 
revent retired military officers from using Pentagon 
mitacts to gain defense contracts for private firms, 
10uld be strengthened and approved by the Senate. 


‘ Reaffirm Support for Individual Rights 


A proposal, S. 2929, by Senators Kennedy, Clark and 
wvits to delete the non-Communist affidavit from the 
ational Defense Education Act of 1958 was reported 
) the Senate floor May 12. A similar bill failed last 
Bar’. 


Abolition of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
ittee was urged by Rep. James Roosevelt, Calif., 
pril 25. He accused it of destroying “human dignity 
nd constitutional rights.” The American Civil Liber- 
es Union at the end of its biennial conference April 
4 also urged abolition. On May 13, San Francisco 
lice dispersed with fire hoses and clubs a group of 
)0 persons, mostly students, who were refused ad- 
lission to an Un-American Activities Subcommittee 
searing in the city hall. 


‘ Eliminate Death Penalty 


senate and House Subcommittees are still considering 
ils to make life imprisonment the basic sentence in 
rst degree murder cases in the District of Columbia. 
he death penalty is mandatory in such cases now. 


n excellent hearing was held by a House Judiciary 
abcommittee May 25 on Rep. Abraham J. Multer’s 
ll, H.R. 870, to substitute life imprisonment for the 
sath penalty in most Federal offenses. J. Stuart 
ynerst testified for three Friends groups. Representa- 
ves of the Methodists, Church of the Brethren, 
wish organizations and the American League to 
bolish Capital Punishment were also heard. 


‘ Home Rule for D. C. 


he Senate passed a home rule bill in 1959. House 
‘oponents are engaged in an allout drive to bring a 
rritorial bill to the floor over the opposition of the 
ouse District Committee. Less than 20 signatures 
e needed to discharge the Committee. 

o y 
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MH Uphold Treaty Rights of Seneca Indians 


May 25, the House approved an appropriation of $4.5 
million for initial construction of the Kinzua Dam, 
which will flood Seneca lands. Efforts by Rep. Charles 
E. Goodell, N.Y., to deny this request were defeated 
74-48, and 293-110. 


M Help Indians Help Themselves 


The House Interior Committee has just reported a 
bill, H.R. 1150, authorizing a $15 million increase in 
the Indian revolving loan fund. The Fund, which is 
presently overcommitted, is the only source of loans 
for most Indian economic development programs. 


M Aid School Construction 


The Senate and House are trying to reach agree- 
ment on an aid-to-education bill. The House-passed 
bill, H.R. 10128, provides for a four-year, $1.3 billion 
program of grants for public school construction; and 
prohibits aid to school systems resisting desegregation. 
The Senate bill, S. 8, authorizes a two-year program of 
matching grants for construction and/or teachers’ sal- 
aries of $20 per school age child per year, or about 
$1.9 billion for the period. 


Other unfinished business before Congress includes 
proposals to extend U.S. adoption program for foreign 
orphans, establish a Youth Conservation Corps, com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, protect domestic farm work- 
ers, provide medical care for the aged, preserve U.S. 
shorelines and wilderness areas, prohibit liquor on 
commercial airlines. 


C. O. Loses Senate Job 


On May 3, William R. Martin, a university student and 
member of Washington Friends Meeting, was dropped 
from his position as assistant to the Secretary of the 
Senate Minority (Republican). William Martin is chair- 
man of the Washington Young Friends, and as such 
signed a letter sent to 22,000 high school students in 
the Washington area, informing them of alternatives 
open to them under the Selective Service Act and chal- 
lenging them to face the issue of war. 


When word of the letter appeared in the papers, the 
Minority Personnel Committee asked William Martin 
to resign, without giving him a hearing and without 
having seen the letter. He refused on principle and was 
dismissed. 


Efforts to have him reinstated failed. Representatives 
from the FCNL and the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom interviewed about 20 Republican 
Senators, discussing with them the issues of freedom 
of speech and religion raised by William Martin’s 
dismissal. 
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U-2 INCIDENT AND SUMMIT BREAKUP SHOW WORLD DISARMAMENT IMPERATIVE 


Cold war proponents in both the East and West have 
been temporarily strengthened by the failure of the 
Summit Conference. But the more recent statements 
by President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, and 
the actions of the UN Security Council, indicate a 
general realization by the world’s leaders that there is 
no alternative to resuming negotiations and striving 
for peace. 


The Test Ban Negotiations at Geneva still are the most 
promising area for agreement. There are three major 
remaining differences—the number of on-site inspec- 
tions, duration of moratorium on small underground 
tests, and composition of the Control Commission. 
Why can’t the three nuclear powers now put forward 
at Geneva the proposals they took to the Summit but 
never discussed? 


Test Detection Research Stepped Up. On May 7, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced a major expansion of 
U.S. research work on detection of underground nu- 
clear tests. About $66 million is programmed for “Pro- 
ject VELA” in the year beginning July 1, 1960, as com- 
pared with $10 million during the current fiscal year. 
The program is a belated implementation of the Berk- 
ner Panel recommendations of March 1959. 


Some underground nuclear explosions may be held in 
cooperation with Soviet scientists to test the reliability 
of detection methods. A major mixup in the White 
House announcement of this project created the im- 
pression, which was later denied, that the United 
States was resuming underground tests unilaterally for 
military purposes. 


Subcommittee Questions Test Ban. A Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on April 22 
completed four days hearings on techniques for in- 
specting a test ban treaty. The general impression 


= 


created by the hearings was that inspection was ex 
tremely difficult. The Subcommittee, however, basec 
its findings on detection of small underground tests 
which are not presently covered by the treaty and or 
which the Administration is just launching a majo: 
effort, “Project VELA”, to perfect inspection techniques 


Write FCNL for a recent summary of Dr. Hans Bethe’ 
view on test detection. 


Economics of Disarmament. At his April 27 news con 
ference, President Eisenhower said he didn’t think dis 
armament would send the economy into a tailspin 
“I see no reason why the sums which are now going 
into these sterile negative mechanisms that we cal 
war munitions shouldn’t go into something positive. 
He mentioned school construction, roads, reclamatior 
and foreign investments as examples of places wher: 
spending could be increased. The President said hi 
envisaged “an almost imperceptible decline” whicl 
would cause little difficulty in a-conversion period. 


At the meeting of the UN Economic Commission fo: 
Europe, the United States on April 27 opposed as “pre 
mature” a Russian proposal for a UN study of th: 
effects of disarmament on East-West trade, aid t: 
underdeveloped countries, and European living stanc 
ards. 


Senate Investigates. The Foreign Relations Committe: 
and a Subcommittee on National Policy Machinen 
headed by Sen. Henry M. Jackson, Wash., have begu: 
investigations of the U-2 incident and the world-wic 
combat readiness alert ordered by Secretary of Defens: 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., the night before the Summ: 
Conference opened. In a letter dated May 20, 56 liberg 
House Democrats asked the President eight pertinen 
gustan about the spy plane and the Summit Con 
erence. 
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the power to preserve order is not thereby displaced by 
giving a speaker or group complete license.* Public offi- 
cials are entitled to exercise reasonable discretion in the 
maintenance of public order. The extent of this discre- 
tion has not been finally determined by the courts, but 
it is clear that it cannot and should not be abused or 
used as a cloak for repression or persecution. 


“The ultimate resolution of these legal issues cannot 
be predicted with certainty, and it will be some time be- 
fore they can be fully tested in the courts. The funda- 
mental point is that the demonstrations are clearly not 
simple instances of lawless behavior, but are tests of 
both law and the unwritten mores by which separation 
of the races is maintained. Whatever the law in a particu- 
lar community and state, it is apparent that any legal 
suppression over and above that necessary to maintain 
public order will serve to intensify rather than overcome 
the growing assertion by Negroes of their rights to human 
dignity and equal treatment. This is necessarily true, 
since the issue is more than a cup of coffee at a lunch 
counter. It is one of treatment as a full and dignified 
human being; of treatment as one for whom Christ suf- 
fered and died upon the Cross.” 


FUNDAMENTAL JUSTICE VS. LEGALITY 


[he question is not one of mere legality, however. One must 
se the question of the fundamental justice of the issue which 
behind the sit-ins. Do not Negroes have the same right 
De treated with the dignity and decency as whites? Are we 
all, Negro and white, brothers and neighbors under God’s 
ation and does not our master say to us: “Thou shalt love 
neighbor as thyself’? Are we not then, as Christians, com- 
ted to the principle of equitable treatment of all people 
ardless of race? Must we not therefore, not only admit, 
insist upon and work toward the rapid removal of the 
terns of segregation which deny fundamental dignity as 
nan beings to certain persons because of accidents of birth. 
> plain fact is, however, that Christians on the whole have 
ie almost nothing to alleviate the situations in which Ne- 
es have found themselves. We have, furthermore, by our 
1 acquiescence and silence supported those who by restric- 
legislation and intimidation have stood in the way of 
oes achieving equality of opportunity. One might wish, 
some have, that this whole issue had never arisen—that 
rroes had been content to accept an inferior status in our 
ety—that they had not upset the even tenor of our priv- 
ed white existence. One might wish that they had never 
rd of non-violent resistance to evil, but they have. Now 
istians must face the issue where it is and decide whether 
fundamental justice of their protest overrides possible 


stions of legality. 


LAW AND ORDER 
ut are we not as Christians committed to the principle of 
w and Order’? Do we not hold the belief that every per- 
must “be subject to the governing authorities”? And does 
this mean that where “sit-ins” conflict with state laws or 


ener v. New York, 340 U.S. 315 (1951). 
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local ordinances, Christians must reject the use of this tech- 
nique? Perhaps in all fairness we ought to say that the issue 
here is not one of “law and order,” but only of law. Charac- 
teristic of the technique of non-violent picketing is its orderly 
procedure. Reporters almost universally record that where 
any disorder occurs it is initiated and carried out by those 
who oppose the sit-ins and not by those participating in them. 


CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

One must face the further fact that there is a real difference 
between “civil disobedience,” on the one hand, which has 
been practiced by Christians from earliest times as an expres- 
sion of their ultimate loyalty to the will of God as their con- 
science reveals it to them, and on the other hand, reckless law 
breaking growing out of selfish personal desires. One cannot 
forget that it was of Jesus himself that the Jews said, “We 
have a law, and by that law he ought to die.” Nor can we 
forget the words of Peter, “We must obey God rather than 
men.” What then is to be our attitude toward those who hon- 
estly feel that though they may be breaking man-made statutes 
in so doing they are supporting the higher law of God’s 
justice? 


CHRISTIAN DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


We cannot, of course, where there is great difference of 
opinion among Christians, arbitrarily insist that our own point 
of view, whatever it may be, is Christian. 

Those who feel that statutory law itself has a certain degree 
of sacredness and must be obeyed until it is changed certainly 
can do no other than insist that where non-violent demon- 
strators break local laws, they must be treated in accordance 
with the law. This lays upon those who take such a position 
certain responsibilities: (1) to support all laws relating to 
race relations including decisions of courts of last resort appli- 
cable to race relations, (2) to seek to change the laws restrict- 
ing the use of such semi-public facilities as eating places, 
libraries and places of recreation, if one does not agree with 
these laws. 

Those who feel that Christian conscience as it is expressed 
in non-violent demonstrations represents in this historical con- 
text a higher law than that appealed to by those opposing non- 
violent demonstrations have a special responsibility: (1) to 
express, as have a number of people already, their funda- 
mental agreement and support of the objectives and the nature 
of the non-violent demonstrations across the nation while at 
the same time deploring the actions which tend to deprive 
others of their rights of property, (2) to initiate widespread 
conversations across the country regarding the justice and the 
decency of the mores and the supporting legislation that now 
make segregation a problem of our nation. 

Those holding either view must “speak the truth in love” 
seeking to maintain the bonds of love and mutual forbearance 
which can unite them with their fellow Christians with whom 
they may be in disagreement on this particular issue. 

The United Christian Missionary Society, through its De- 
partment of Social Welfare, in calling this issue to the atten- 
tion of our churches cannot make a judgment for them. It can 
only call them to prayer and holy conversation regarding it. 


This it now does. 
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The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


K- USED 
__| STAMP 
| PROJECT 


2 Ns oe Nad le Ca a al re 

In the past six months more than 417 
church groups have responded to our ap- 
peal for used postage stamps. This proj- 
ect is one any group can take part in as 
it does not cost anything except to send 
the stamps to the Department of Social 
Welfare. 


Send These Stamps: 


Commemorative, special issue and me- 
morial stamps; special delivery and post- 
age due stamps; old and special air mail 
stamps; foreign stamps; regular issue 
stamps such as 7c, 8c, llc to 24c, and 
all others up to $5.00 stamps. 


Do Not Send These Stamps: 


Metered postage, 1c green Washington, 
2c red Jefferson, 3c purple Liberty, 4c 
lavender Lincoln stamps or 7c small blue 
airmail stamps. 


How to Prepare Stamps 


Soak stamps of one color in cool water 
for a few minutes, remove stamp from 
paper and dry face down on newspaper. 
When dry, fasten stamps of exact kind 
loosely together and mail. Be very care- 
ful not to cut, tear, or injure the stamps. 
They cannot be sold if even one perfora- 
tion point is missing! 


What Happens to Stamps 


Stamps are checked and sold to local 
stamp dealers for from 25c to 50c per 
packet of 100 of exact kind, depending 
on date of issue and rarity. So Zar we 
have been able to prepare and sell 
$151.26 worth of stamps (first four 
months). This money has been divided 
evenly among the following projects. 


Each dollar sends more than 300 
pounds of surplus foods overseas through 
the Share Our Surplus (SOS) program 
of Church World Service—or delivers 
1,750 cups of milk—or helps supply 
food and fiber through CROP—or helps 
ship a heifer to a needy farmer so that he 
can make his own living and feed his 
family. 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THIS ELECTION YEAR 


“1960 Election Issues” is one phase of the coordinated emphasis, “Christia 
Responsibility for Freedom,” which begins on July 1, 1960 and lasts through Jun 
SOS196I: 

The next three months will afford your Committee a splendid opportunity t 
point up the election issues we currently face and encourage Christians to act respon 
sibly toward them. Not the candidate alone, but the people as a whole shoul 
participate intelligently in the discussion of public issues. This should be true i 
relation to all areas of debate—local, state and national. If democracy is to live an 
flourish, the people must participate. 


Three Things Involved 


Christian responsibility in this election year includes, among others, three ir 
portant things: (1) the choice of candidates who understand what the real issue 
are and who will give leadership to the people in dealing with them; (2) an awarenes 
of the realities and complexities of the issues and how they affect persons and thi 
common good and (3) exercising the ballot.on the basis of one’s fullest understanc 
ing of the candidates and the issues. 


Available Resources 


A basic resource for your committee’s use to focus attention and spark discussiat 
around current election year issues, is the leaflet “1960 Election Issues That Mak 
a World of Difference.” This leaflet briefly describes eight areas of concern am 
raises pertinent questions for Christians to ponder as they examine party platforms 
plan forums, listen to campaign speeches, etc. The eight areas are: People of Emerg 
ing Nations; Civil Rights; Developing Institutions for Peaceful Change; Tensions « 
the Cold War and Problems of Disarmament; Education and Welfare; Econom; 
Policies; Inflation—Taxes—A Balanced Budget; Imigration Policy and Refugees. 


Things Your Committee Can Do 


Your Committee might want to: 1. form a group in your church to discuss the: 
issues; 2. encourage the Fellowship groups of the church (CYF, CMF and CWF) 
form discussion groups; 3. assist in a campaign to see that every member of yon 
church and community is informed—registers—and votes; 4. plan to listen as; 
group to campaign speeches on radio and TV, or in person, and use this as a bas: 
for follow-up discussion of the issues raised. 


* Five copies of the above leaflet are available to each church free upon request. Write 1 
Department of Christian Action and Community Service, The United Christian Missions 
Society, 222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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